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HERE is perhaps no more promising movement in Negro 

education than the development of the County Training 
Schools. The reports for the past year tell a splendid story of 
codperation between the public-school officials of the Southern 
States and the colored people, aided and encouraged by the 
Slater Fund and the General Education Board. The Slater Fund 
gives aid for teachers’ salaries, the General Education Board 
contributing for industrial equipment and teachers’ homes. 

A great stride forward for Negro rural schools was made by 
the Jeanes Fund in assisting counties to employ supervising in- 
dustrial teachers, and another was the appointment of State 
Agents of Negro Rural Schools by practically all the State Super- 
intendents of the Southern States. But, after several years of 
the missionary journeys of the Jeanes industrial teachers into 
the byways and back country, interesting the people in helping 
themselves to get better schools and better homes, and in bring- 
ing about, through exhibits and fairs and other means, a better 
understanding between the two races, the need of trained teach- 
ers stood out as necessary to any wide-spread improvement in 
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Negro rural schools. Many county superintendents who had 
been interested in the Jeanes work were quick to recognize that 
most of the teachers in the small country schools had had no 
training beyond that obtained in the public schools in their own 
county, and they saw the necessity of establishing at least one 
good central school where promising, ambitious students might 
receive more advanced training. 

After repeated requests from county superintendents in sev- 
eral of the Southern States, the Slater Fund, through Dr. James 
H. Dillard, agreed to help in the session of 1911-12 by contrib- 
uting $500.00 in each of four counties on the following condi- 
tions:— 

(1) That the school shall belong to the county 

(2) That the school board shall spend for salaries 
not less than $750.00 a year 

(3) That work be carried through the eighth grade 
with the intention of adding two more grades 
as soon as practicable 

(4) That some practical teacher-training be given 
in the highest grade 


From this beginning the number has steadily increased. 
The State Agents of Negro Rural Schools have encouraged all 
local efforts, and wherever conditions seemed promising they 
have labored in season and out of season with the county sup- 
erintendents and the people for the establishment of good train- 
ing schools. By 1915 there were 12, and the number is now 75. 

For the session of 1917-18 complete reports from 52 County 
Training Schools show a total of 308 teachers and 14,409 pupils, 
958 of these being in high-school grades. The average length 
of term was slightly over 8 months. The total value of land, 
buildings, and equipment was $361,565.00. The Slater Fund 
contributed for teachers’ salaries $27,552.00; the General Edu- 
cation Board contributed for equipment and teachers’ homes 
$12,374.50. The counties spent from public tax funds for all pur- 
poses $182,050.00. The people themselves gave by private sub- 
scription $17,536.00. 

The schools have had a simple beginning and many are still 
erude. They frankly recognize that few Negro schools in the 
country complete the elementary school program. The average 
one-teacher school rarely has students above the fifth grade. 
The County Training School, therefore, supplies the need of 
a central school strong enough in equipment and teaching force 
to do five years of primary work and two years of elementary 
work, with suitable industrial courses, and then, in addition, 
three years of advanced work emphasizing all the arts of home 
making and farm life, and in the last year a simple course in 
teacher training. 


BOYS’ WORKSHOP OF THE WASHINGTON COUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, GEORGIA 


It is a significant fact that 958 Negro children are now re- 
ceiving advanced training in country schools through the agency 
of the public schools. This is beginning to bridge the gap be- 
tween the elementary schools and the normal schools and colleges 
for the higher training of Negro youth. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
in his recent report on Negro Education, issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education, brings out the fact that nearly all of 
the Negro schools of higher grade, whether supported by church, 
state, or private funds, are heavily burdened with elementary or 
preparatory departments. Indeed, many of the so-called colleges 


TEACHERS’ HOME OF THE SHELBY COUNTY TRAINING 
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are not doing college work at all, and others have not over ten 
per cent of their students enrolled in college classes, and this 
state of affairs will most probably continue, especially for the 
State Normal Schools and all those which aim to minister to the 
country life of the Negroes, until the public schools of the coun- 
try are able to send up their best products with a more thorough 
preparation. 

The greatest need of all, however, is to give better training 
to the larger number of boys and girls who will never go to any 
other school; to train them not only in the schooi arts, but in all 
the arts of home making and country life. 

These schools are located out in the country or in small 
towns in centres of Negro population. Some have been built as 


PRIMARY CLASSROOM, WAKE COUNTY TRAINING 
SCHOOL, NORTH CAROLINA 


a result of consolidation, as in the case of Fayette County, Ten- 
nessee, where three over-crowded, one-room schools were closed 
upon the completion of the central building of six rooms. In 
every case it brings about a definite relation with the country 
schools round about. Ambitious students completing the course 
in small schools find a way to walk or drive to the central school, 
or find a place to board, in the dormitory or a near-by home, so 
that they may continue their education. One good school in 
a county makes for a higher quality of work in all the schools 
that even hearabout it. Most of the training schools have grown 
up naturally as a result of a new interest of the neighborhood 
and a new attitude on the part of the county-school boards, find- 
ing an expression in better equipped buildings and a better 
trained corps of teachers. 
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A number of struggling private schools have made over their 
property to the county school boards and become County Train- 
ing Schools, owned and supported by public funds. Excellent 
examples of these are Bowling Green, Caroline County, Virginia; 
Cottage Grove, Coosa County, Alabama; Centreville, Bibb County, 
Alabama; and Queensland, Ben Hill County, Georgia. The 
change has come about gradually, the counties willingly assum- 
ing the burden of supporting the schools and the former owners 
willingly casting their lot with the public schools. The result in 
every case has meant a substantial increase of funds for teachers’ 
salaries and a larger teaching force. The buildings have been 
remodeled, shops and equipment for industrial work have been 
provided, and the dormitories have been improved. In this work 
the colored people have continued their support, aided by appro- 
priations from the county, the Slater Fund, and the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

Back of every new building there is a fine story of a tri- 
umphant struggle. The people have been brought together in 
a common purpose, and they have learned to work together as 
one community. In Fayettte County, Tennessee, the people 
agreed to a consolidation of three small, overcrowded schools, and 
the various lodges of the county lent their aid. Twelve hundred 
members of the lodges gave one dollar each to start the new build- 
ing. Altogether the colored people have given in money, labor, 
and material about $3500.00 towards the new building, which has 
cost nearly $7000.00. I visited this school just as classes were 
being organized and there was a great deal of work still to be 
done about the building. I could not help being impressed by the 
willingness with which the larger children were helping to get 
the building and grounds in good shape, and by the earnest faces 
of the children when they went home. Some were driving be- 
hind mules hitched to old buggies, and had come from distances 
as great as seven or eight miles. Surely this school has touched 
the life of the colored people in this county as nothing else has 
done, and it is reaching those who need and appreciate a better 
chance. 

In Morehouse Parish, Louisiana, the principal wasa real 
diplomat. He got the Methodists organized as Willing Workers 
and the Baptists as Busy Bees. In this friendly rivalry the colored 
people raised money enough to buy atract of land, and give 
$750.00 in cash toward the building. This and the help from the 
Slater Fund and the parish school board provided a building fund 
of $2800.00. The superintendent of schools, a very keen, alert 
young man, took counsel with the colored people and they drew 
the plans for their building deciding not to begin work on the 
schoolhouse until the last of July when the crops would be laid 
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by and the people could give their labor. The people responded 
nobly, and in order to save freight, they hauled finished lumber 
in wagons thirty-two miles. So carefully had they figured on 
every item of expense that, when the building was finally com- 
pleted according to their plans, they had left in the treasury $2.60 
of their $2800.00 fund. 

At Hope, Arkansas, two industrial rooms were first built at 
the rear of the schoolhouse. This proved insufficient to meet 
the growing needs, and the people, with the help of the school 
board, added asecond story to the main building and brick- 
veneered it, providing two large classrooms and an auditorium at 
a cost of $4000.00. Since then a room for laundry work has been 
provided and equipped. 

In Crittenden County, Arkansas, at Edmondson, the school 
is located in a community composed entirely of colored people. 
The only white man in the neighborhood is the station agent. The 
district school board issued bonds and erected a building costing 
$13,000.00. 

In Wake County, North Carolina, a splendid new school was 
undertaken through the efforts of a public-spirited Negro, Mr. 
Berry O’Kelly. He gave ten acres of valuable land for the loca- 
tion, and has made several contributions in cash. In fact, he has 
helped the school so generously, not only with his money, but 
with his personal efforts, that it has been named for him. The 
old building has been converted into a teachers’ home and girls’ 
dormitory. 

In York County, Virginia, a four-room building has replaced 
an overcrowded one-room school. The old schoolhouse was 
moved to the rear and converted into a work shop for the boys, 
where they have made various useful articles for themselves and 
their homes. The school has already outgrown its new quarters 
and arrangements are now under way for building a teachers’ 
home and additional rooms for the school building. 

Five new training schools have just been established m Ala- 
bama, making a total of twelve in that state. Each of the new 
buildings cost from $4000.00 to $5000.00.. In Escambia County 
a white citizen of large public spirit gave 20 acres of land and 
$500.00 in cash to start the building at Attmore. The colored 
people have already raised $500.00 among themselvesand will raise 
at least $250.00 more. Assistance from Mr. Rosenwald and the 
public-school funds will bring the total amount up to $5000.00. 
The General Education Board has assisted in building a teachers’ 
home. 

In Baldwin County, Alabama, the Eastern Shore Baptist As- 
sociation, through Rev. J. H. Brady, took the lead in building -the 
new school. This Association gave $1300.00 in cash, 18 acres of 


REGISTERED JERSEY CALF BELONGING TO THE LOWNDES COUNTY 
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land, ateachers’ home, and an old school building which was 
very skillfully remodeled and used as a part of the new building. 
An attractive work shop has been built and equipped, with assist- 
ance from the General Education Board. The entire plant is 
valued at $6300.00. 

In Conecuh County, Alabama, a new brick building at Ever- 
green has just been dedicated as a memorial to Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
Hampton’s late Principal. A white citizenof Evergreen gave the 
land on which this building is located and white friends in the 
town contributed $200.00. 


SCHOOL PLOT OF THE PICKENS COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL, ALABAMA 
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In the training schools an attempt has been made to put in 
the background old traditions of school work, which are largely 
concerned with city life, and to study the present-day needs 
of a country neighborhood, from these determining the necessary 
equipment, program, and teaching force. It was determined to 
make a school that would be so helpful to the people that it would 
compel their interest and support, and would at the same time 
prove so useful to the county as to insure adequate provision for 
its support from public funds. The weak point in this plan has 
been the difficulty in obtaining skilled teachers, and perhaps the 
greatest help given these schools has been the instruction, guid- 
ance, and inspiration that the teachers have received from their 
studies and conferences at the Hampton Summer School. For 
the past four summers the General Education Board has defrayed 
the railroad fares to and from Hampton Institute of a number of 
teachers from these schools, selected by the State Agents. 

These teachers went to Hampton with a definite idea of what 
they needed. For example, one principal said that he wanted to 
learn to make mattresses so that he could teach this in his school 
to the people of his community in order that they might make 
better mattresses and be more comfortable in their homes. It is 
needless to say that he was given the chance. 

At Hampton the different groups of teachers were given just 
the equipment they would have in their own schools, and then 
they proceeded to work out a program for the coming year. 
Groups of men would be busy making wheelbarrows, learning to 
repair shoes and harness, to mix concrete and paint, or to use 
carpenters’ tools. Groups of women would be busy with cooking, 
canning, preserving, laundry work, gardening, poultry raising, 
and at other times in the day they would be in the various aca- 
demic classes in school management, English, community civics, 
hygiene, geography, reading, and arithmetic. At other times 
they would hold frequent conferences with each other, talking 
over their problems and their plans. They went back to work 
with renewed courage and zeal. Some industry has been put into 
every school. Several teachers have spoken of the great value of 
cobbling. Boys in the schools had been taught to do repair work 
for the whole neighborhood, and the people begin to take a new 
interest in their school because of this practical work. All have 
undertaken cooking, sewing, and gardening, the boys and girls 
doing club work in gardening and canning at their homes. 

A suggested course of study has been prepared, growing out 
of the practical experiences of the teachers, and has been issued 
as a bulletin by the Slater Fund. No attempt has been made to 
dictate what shall be taught. This decision rests entirely with 
the county superintendents, but this bulletin is very useful as a 


BALDWIN COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL, ALABAMA 


guide to superintendents and teachers who want some definite 
statement as to aims and standards. 

The building of teachers’ homes at the County Training Schools 
is also an important step. Homes are built or under construction 
at twenty-one of these schools. Needless to say the homes make 
it easier to hold good teachers. There are always a few acres for 
gardening and poultry and perhaps a few farm crops. The homes 
make living conditions more attractive, and the teachers and 
people have more interests in common. 

In Walker County, Texas, as soon as the school building was 
completed at Galilee, a neat little cottage was built for the prin- 
cipal and his family. So great was the appreciation of the school 
throughout the county that pupils began to come from great dis- 
tances and others who lived too far applied to the principal for 
board. So many children wanted to come that the second year 
the principal and his family moved into a little cabin near the 
school, and turned over the cottage as a girls’ dormitory in charge 
of amatron. Perhaps ten or twelve schools now have dormitor- 
ies for boys and girls completed or under construction. 

Many County Training Schools have been able to qualify for 
Federal aid in vocational education under the Smith-Hughes Act 
in teaching agriculture and domestic science. A good beginning 
has already been made, and there is every indication that the 
number of schools codperating and the amount of assistance will 
be substantially increased. 


